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MILITARISM IN CHINA. 
T. Chen, 
Professor, Tsing Hua College, Peking, 
China. 


In outlining features of militarism in 
China, four questions of considerable in- 
terest naturally suggest themselves. (1) 
\Vhat are the chief characteristics of the 
military system? (2) What are its main 
consequences upon the Chinese people? 
(3) How is it possible for militarism to 
continue in operation in China so long? 
(+) What are possible ways of eradicat- 
ing the evil? 

First of all, Chinese militarism is char- 
acterized by lawlessness. It is really a 
modified form of feudalism in the sense 
that the country is divided up into zones, 
each zone being under the control of a 
military leader. He sets up government 
of a sort, administering: military as well 
as civil affairs. His government is chiefly 
based upon personal rule which is the 
rule of thumb and not of law.  Pros- 
ecutions may be proceeded without war- 
ran* and trials held without public hear- 
ing. Militarism knows no due process of 
law, and gives little protection to life, 
liberty and property. Recently, several 
cases of death sentence have been an- 
nounced apparently without adequate evi- 
dence and without going through legal 
proceedings. The masses now live in 
terror, and intelligent classes dare not 
openly criticise. Discontent and dissatis- 
faction there must be, but such feelings 
are not to be public expressed. Social 
tension is very high and social crises may 
come any minute. 

Another dominant feature of militar- 
ism is seen in the unending demand for 
revenues and taxes. Almost all possible 
ways of money-raising have been tried 
and practised. By far the major por- 
tion of the nation’s revenue is being 

(Continued on page 14) 


THE AUSTRALIAN CLIMATE IN 
RELATION TO POPULATION. 
Griffith Taylor, 

Professor, University of Sydney. 

In a new country the density of popu- 
lation depends very directly upon the 
climate. Only one industry, that of min- 
ing, is free from its control; and in 
Australia the agricultural and pastoral 
industries are much more important than 
mining. Manufactures are steadily in 
creasing in value, but they are located 
at or near the largest towns, which in 
turn have grown up in regions with a 

climate suited to white settlement. 

Australia is disposed so that its long 
axis lies along the Tropic of Capricorn. 
About 40 per cent of the area is tropical 
and 60 per cent is in the warm temper- 
ate lands. There is no portion of the 
United States similar to the Australian 
tropics, but the southern portion is not 
unlike the southern lands of Australia. 
Sydney, New South Wales, and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, are very much 
alike in climate and products. 

The area of Australia is nearly three 
million square miles, or just about the 
same as that of the United States. But 
its total population is only that of New 
York City, or about six million inhabit- 
ants. Of these, only 190,000 live in the 
tropics, while the great majority are 
found in the southeast corner clustered 
around Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide. 

The reasons for this concentration in 
the southeast are almost entirely climatic. 
Australia has unfortunately a larger pro- 
portion of dry lands than any other con- 
tinent except Asia, and in the latter area 
the arid lands are largely cool, and the 
evaporation is low. In Australia we may 
imagine two opposite “poles’”—one be- 
tween Sydney and Melbourne, about 
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AUSTRALIA 


500 M. 


which population is concentrated, and 
one in the east centre of Western Aus- 
tralia. Around this latter spot is a 
region of 1% million square miles with 
a total population of about 21,000 in- 
habitants. Indeed half a million square 
miles contain no head of stock, and in 
consequence no single white settler. This 
arid almost unoccupied country lies in 
the path of the constant trade-winds. 
They blow from the southeast, i. e., 
from cooler to warmer regions, and 
hence are drying winds when once they 
have left the Pacific Ocean some way 
behind. All the sparsely-settled areas 
have a high evaporation varying from 60 
inches in the south to 100 or more in 
the north. They have a long dry period 
with a short wet season in summer in 
the north, and winter in the south. 

The most favourable lands are those 
along the east coast where there is a 


fairly uniform rainfall (over one inch a 
month) for eight months or more in the 
year. As a consequence we find a belt 
of tropical forest down the warmer east 
coast which is giving place to sugar-cane, 
maize, and dairy farms. Further south 
in the cooler portion of the eastern coast- 
lands eucalypt forests are giving place to 
dairies and mixed farming. : 

The coastlan¢:, «* the south and south- 
west have a dr. summer, but the rains 
fall in winter jus right for the growth 
of wheat. The same belt extends from 
Victoria through New South Wales into 
south Queensland. It lies in the drier 
areas west of the forest belt, and .con- 
tains the great wheat and sheep assets of 
Australia. Northward of the latitude of 
Brishane there is very little wheat grown, 
though types akin to Indian wheats 
should do well up to the Tropic in the 
future. 
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Inland of this grain belt is the region 
of fair cattle and sheep pasturage. 
far ‘the densest cattle areas are on the 
richer pastures near the coast, but there 
are large numbers of sheep on the prairies 
of western New South Wales and 
Queensland, while the cattle replace them 
in the hotter grasslands of north Queens- 
land, of Northern Territory and north- 
ern Western Australia. 


Inland of this good pastoral belt is a 
zone of very sparse pastoral occupa- 
tion which many geographers would call 
desert. It extends through the centre of 
Australia along the Overland Telegraph 
which runs from Adelaide to Darwin. 
On each side of the northern portion 
of this telegraph the country passes into 
a region of sand-dunes and rock-waste, 
which is more inhospitable than the areas 
in Nevada and Utah termed desert by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Acacias (locally called mulga) 
and desert grasses (triodia) occur more 
or less throughout, and native “soaks” 
are not uncommon. But no settlement 
has taken place even though the borders 
of the “desert” have been occupied for 
30 or 40 years. 


Temperature sets a northern limit to 
the population because much of the well- 
watered tropical portion of Australia 
(confined to the northeast coast of 
Queensland) is found to be too “muggy” 
for the average British settler. .For in- 
stance, Townsville has very closely the 
same climate as Calcutta (India). Else- 
where the Australian tropics have too 
long a dry period to be of any use for 
agriculture. 


Rainfall sets an inner limit to popula- 
tion because so much of Australia is 
much too dry for any agriculture, while 
over a half million square miles is found 
to be unsuitable even for the sparsest 
pastoral occupation. This desert is of 
course due to the low rainfall and high 
evaporation, for the large extent of fixed 
sand-dunes is a direct result of the ad- 
verse climatic conditions. 
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PROFESSOR ANESAKI WORKING 
TO REBUILD GREAT LIBRARY 

Note.—Professor M. Anesaki, Direc- 
tor of the Tokyo Imperial University 
Library, sends the following report of 
progress in the task of rebuilding the 


‘library, which appeared in the special 


sesquicentennial edition of The Japan 
Advertiser, October 10, 1926. 


My chief, I might almost say my sole, 
occupation now is the reconstruction of 
our lost library. As the world knows, 
the disaster of September 1, 1923, de- 
stroyed not only many buildings of the 


university but practically the whole stock 


of our central library, together with 
some other departmental libraries. 

It is almost surprising to see the sym- 
pathy of the world so much expressed 
toward our loss and help is coming from 
atl sides. Before we sent our appeal for 
help, individuals and some public bodies, 
especially in the United States, sent out 
circulars asking the public to help the 
reconstruction of our library. Among 
these I might mention Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, who knows us and our university 
30 well. He asked colleges and libraries 
in the United States to come to our help. 
Similarly, the Library Association of 
America sent out circulars and collected 
books. Its dispatches to us were among 
the first we received from abroad. 

I cannot enumerate all the others, but 
up to the present we have received more 
than 1000 large cases of books. Later 
on, help came from Europe and Asia, 
including nearly all the nations of the 
world. I might add that some of these 
gifts are written in languages unknown 
to us and so it is difficult for our librar- 
ians to work on these books but I hope 
that some day students and professors 
will make use of them. 

In addition to the books which have 
been given us we naturally have made 
some purchases. In fact, at present we 
have recovered nearly the whole amount 
of volumes which we lost. Now we are 
in the midst of overhauling the gifts and 
our problem is wheze to put them, be- 
cause so many of our buildings were 
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destroyed or damaged and because our 
class rooms and laboratories are in- 
stalled in temporary buildings. 

The building which our library office 
first occupied following the earthquake 
was a structure of reinforced concrete 
entirely devoid of furnishing. Then, 
with hardships, we managed to obtain 
more and better space in the course of 
three years; but we dare not open the 
cases of books and arrange them on the 
shelves until we can have a real library 
building for them. 

The Government has granted a con- 
siderable appropriation for rebuilding 
our lost buildings, including the library, 
but the fiscal arrangements are such that 
we cannot promptly start the work of 
construction with that money. Even 
now we do not know when we can use 
it for iibrary buildings. 

I had thought that we must continue 
in this condition for several years and so 
you can understand how much over- 
whelmed with joy we were when we 
received a dispatch from John D. Rocke- 
feller; jr., expressing readiness to give 
us Y4,000,000 for reconstructing our lib- 
rary, either for the building or for books. 
It goes without saying that his generosity 
has been very deeply appreciated by us. 

We organized committees and a tech- 
nical staff and after careful planning we 
started to excavate the site in January 
of this year. The steel frame is now 
nearly complete and in the course of less 
than two years our new library with 
600,000 books, newly acquired, will be 
ready for use. 

This is the present situation and it is 
my delight and pride that I was ap- 
pointed to this task of reconstruction 
after the disaster, for I consider this 
task not only a work for the sake of 
our university and for our students but 
a legacy for posterity in which will be 
eminently embodied the spirit of interna- 
tional sympathy and co-operation in 
science and education. 

It has always been my pious desire to 
do something for better international re- 
lationships, especially between this coun- 
try and the United States, to which I 
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owe so much. But my limited ability 
and circumstances have left my earnest 
desire very partially achieved, at least 
on my part. My idea at present in this 
respect is to have younger men, better 
qualified, work along the same line. This 
I say, not in the way of an apology cr 
digression but to express my idea re- 
garding my present task. My work as 
the director of the library, as I have 
said above, is to be an integral part in 
embodying here in this university the 
spirit of international sympathy in 
science and education. In doing this 
work my chief concern is to have a good 
library, and by doing that my desire is 
not only to benefit the coming generation 
of students here but to impress our peo- 
ple with the fact that generous-minded 
individuals and bodies across the oceans 
have been more than ready to help us 
and cooperate with us. And that will, 
as I believe, be a very tangible object 
lesson to our people of how nations 
of the world could should help 
each other. 

Thus I deem my present work is 10 
digression from my former career but 
is a continuation and consummation of 
my life work. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN MANDATE 
OVER NEW GUINEA 
C. H. Currey, M.A., LL.B., 
Lecturer in History at the Teachers’ 
College, Sydney 

Australia’s legal title to govern the ter- 
ritory of New Guinea is a double one: 
one conferred by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers in whose favor 
Germany renounced all her rights over 
her overseas possessions; the other con- 
ferred by the League of Nations whose 
Council took official cognisance of the 
appointment of the Commonwealth as a 
Mandatory Power and notified it of the 
terms of the mandate after ascertaining 
that they were in accordance with the 
principles of the Covenant. 

The Mandatory has full power of ad- 
ministration and legislation over the ter- 
ritory, subject to the mandate, as an 
integral portion of the Commonwealth 
and may apply the laws of the Com- 
monwealth to the territory subject 
to such local modifications as circum- 
stances may require. Civil government 
was there inaugurated by the New 
Guinea Act, 1920. It provided, inter alia, 
that the Governor-General may make 
ordinances having the force of law in 
the territory. The administrator ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government has 
been assisted since 1925 by an Advisory 
Council consisting of the director of 
health, the director of agriculture, the 
commissioner of native affairs and a 
government secretary. This body may 
suggest new legislation. Much of the 
actual work of government in the ten 
districts into which the territory is di- 
vided for administrative purposes is done 
by the district officers. 

In a report upon the methods of the 
local administration which, in 1924, he 
was commissioned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to present, Colonel Ainsworth, 
late Chief Native Commissioner of 
Kenya Colony, seemed to doubt whether 
some of the officials now in the territory 
possess the personal qualities and knowl- 
edge of the language, customs and 


(Continued on page 12) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Walter S. Rogers 
(A preliminary paper distributed by 
the Data Committee in preparation for 
the Conference on American Relations 
with China, held in Baltimore, Septem- 


ber 17, 1925.) 


In 1871 a British company laid a 
cable from Singapore to Hongkong, 
which at the former city made connec- 
tion with cables to Europe. This com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the great British 
cable combination, commonly known as 
the “Eastern.” In the same year a 
Danish company, the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, laid cables con- 
necting Vladivostok, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Amoy, and Hongkong. This com- 
pany operates cables in north European 
waters, and its western and eastern 
cable systems are connected by land 
lines across European Russia and 
Siberia. 

At the time the first cables were laid, 
the companies apparently had received 
no special grants from the Chinese 
government, the nearest approach to an 
authorization being a general letter by 
Mr. Anson Burlingame, written while 
he was in Europe at the head of a 
Chinese Mission. 

From time to time the two companies 
have laid additional cables. Together 
they dominate the cable situation in the 
Far East. At an early date they reached 
an understanding and have steadily 
sought to maintain and to strengthen 
their positions. The companies have 
agreements with China on the basis of 
which they claim a monopoly over 
Chinese external communications until 
the beginning of the year 1931. In 
bare outline the history of the agree- 
ments is as follows: 

Under date of March 6, 1899, an 
agreement was entered into, which con- 
tains the following provision : 

That in the interest of both parties 
to the agreement, dated 13th of May, 
1897, and for the same term of years, 
that is, until the 31st of December, 
1910, no other party will be allowed 
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without the consent of both the said 
parties to land telegraph cables on the 
coast of China and islands belonging 
thereto, or to work such cables in con- 
nection with the Chinese lines, or other- 
wise to establish telegraph connection 
which might create competition with or 
injure the interests of the existing lines 
belonging to China or to the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company of Co- 
penhagen. This shall, however, not pre- 
vent the Chinese government from 
establishing local internal cables where 
no competition can arise, nor from con- 


senting to the junction by cable of Port | 
presumably acting in good faith and 


Arthur with the Russian telegraph sys- 
tem for the exchange of limitrophe 
local traffic, neither shall it prevent the 
transmission of terminal Formosa traffic 
over the Foochow-Formosa cable now 
belonging to Japan, whilst other traffic 
must not be exchanged by this line, 
except with the consent of China and 
the Great Northern Telegraph Company 
of Copenhagen. (MacMurray: “Treaties 
and Agreements with and Concerning 
China: 1894-1919,” p. 103.) 

In 1900, the British cables went no 
farther north than Shanghai, com- 
munication with Peking being carried 
on over Chinese land lines. The events 
of the Boxer Rebellion made imperative 
(in the British view) an extension 
northward of the British cable system. 

Under date of April 23, 1901, the 
British Government entered into an 
agreement with the “Eastern” for the 
provision of a cable between Chefoo 
and Weihaiwei. In this agreement, the 
substance is given of two agreements 
executed between the Chinese Telegraph 
Administration on the one part and 
the “Eastern” and “Great Northern” on 
the other part, bearing the dates re- 
spectively of August 4, and October 27, 
1900. One paragraph reads: 

All existing agreements and conces- 
sions between the Administration and 
the companies, or either of them, are to 
be extended and shall continue in force 
until the 3lst day of December, 1930. 
(MacMurray, p. 270.) 

The monopoly agreement of 1899 and 


| affirms 


the agreements of 1900 were secret) 
obtained and were kept secret. The 
exact dates of the two contracts oj 
1900 are significant. On the firg 
date (August 4) the foreign legs. 
tions in Peking were being besieged: 
on the second date (October 27) Peking 
was occupied by an Allied military 
force. China was in chaos; there was 
no re. ponsible Chinese central govern. 
ment, and it is difficult to conceive oj 
any Chinese official having authority to 
bind his government to so important an 
agreement as the extension of monopoly 
cable rights. The Allied Powers were 


committing themselves to the policy of 
the Open Door. (See notes exchanged 
during the period.) 

An agreement of 1913 virtually re- 
the agreements. This 
agreement likewise was obtained se- 
cretly. (MacMurray, p. 67.) 

The agreement of 1899 carries an 
endorsement reading, “Vu et approuve: 
le Ministre de Russie et de Danemark,” 
and the Russian Imperial family was 
financially interested in the “Great 
Northern.” 

In the course of a discussion in May, 
1901, in the British Parliament, Sir 
Charles Dilke said: 

“The effect of the agreement [that of 
April 23, 1901, between Great Britain 
and the “Eastern”] would be that the 
Government were binding themselves to 
maintain for the two companies con- 
cerned—the Eastern Extension and the 
Great Northern Telegraph Companies— 
a monopoly in the work of all Chinese 
submarine lines, but the declared policy 
of the United States Government is to 
establish direct communication with 
China, and this agreement would bind 
the British Government to resist that.” 
(MacMurray, p. 273.) 

The United States had long been on 
record as opposing cable monopolies, 
and in 1899 and 1900 there was a 
definite movement in the United States, 
looking toward the provision of a cable 
to connect the United States with Asia. 

On the first point: As early as 1874, 
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when the Danish government sought 
the assistance of the treaty powers in 
obtaining from China protection for 
the lines of the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company, the then Secretary of 
State concluded a dispatch to the 
American Minister with the statement : 

While concurring, therefore, in the 
desire to afford assistance toward the 
protection and encouragement of tele- 
graphic enterprises in China, I am of 


opinion that general advantages and | 


general protections should be kept in 
view, and that a monopoly or exclusive 
grant is not to be desired. (U. S. For- 
eign Relations, 1875, p. 274.) 

In 1881, there was an exchange of 
notes between the American Minister 
and the Chinese Government, in which 
the former vigorously insisted that no 
cable monopoly should be granted. 
In this stand he was fully supported by 
his government, (U. S. Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1881.) The subject was again up 
in 1887 and in 1889. (China Dispatches, 
1887, No. 470; 1889, No. 971.) Ameri- 
can opposition was based on_ the 
grounds that a cable monopoly would 
be detrimental both to Chinese and to 
American interests and that a monopoly 
would be violative of American treaty 
rights. (Particularly of Article XIV of 
the French Treaty of June 27, 1858.) 

As to the second point: For many 
years there had been discussion in the 
United States with reference to a trans- 
Pacific cable. With the acquisition by 
the United States of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands and of the Philippines, such a 
cable became inevitable. In 1899, Presi- 
dent McKinley directed the attention of 
Congress to the subject. Hearings were 
held, and two distinct plans took shape 
—one for a government owned cable, 
the other for a privately owned but 
governmentally subsidized cable. 

Undoubtedly the cable companies 
through the monopoly concessions of 
1899 and 1900 sought either to prevent 
the laying of a trans-Pacific cable or to 
determine the conditions under which 
such a cable could be landed in China. 
Only a few months before the outbreak 


the Spanish-American war, the 


“Eastern” secured at Madrid a monopo- 
'listic cable concession covering the 
Philippines. 

| Certainly the British Government was 
_ apprehensive as to the part the United 
| States in the future was likely to play 
| in the Far East. The absence of a direct 
| trans-Pacific cable, operated by Amer- 
— interests, would tend to minimize 
| American influences. 

In the course of Congressional hear- 
| ings in 1902, a representative of the 
Postal-Commercial interests stated that 
plans were being carried out for a 
trans-Pacific cable, for which no sub- 
sidy would be asked. Congress, there- 
fore, took no action. In 1921, an official 
of the Postal-Commercial stated that 
one-half of the stock of the Commercial 
Pacific Cable Company was owned by 
the “Eastern” and one-quarter by the 
“Great Northern.” (Hearings on Cable 
Landing Licenses, U. S. Senate, S. 
4301, 1921, p. 270.) 

In 1904, the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company entered into contracts with 
the “Eastern” and the “Great North- 
ern.” The company laid a cable from 
San Francisco to Guam via Honolulu 
|and Midway, a cable from Guam to 
the Bonin Islands (Japan), a cable from 
Guam to Manila, and a cable from 
Manila to Shanghai. It remains the 
only cable system providing communi- 
cation across the north Pacific. No 
| competing cable has been laid, and, in 
view of the Chinese concessions and the 
power wielded in the telegraph world 
| by the “Postal-Commercial,” the “East- 
/ern” and the “Great Northern,” there 
_has been no possibility of other private 
cable enterprises going into this field. 

So far as the writer of this memo- 
| randum is concerned, he knows of no 
'one, aside from officials of the Com- 
| mercial Pacific Cable Company, who 

believes that the cable has adequately 
met the needs for trans-Pacific com- 
_munication. Certainly this is true if the 
/needs are envisaged as including as- 
sured service at rates sufficiently low to 
stimulate international commercial in- 
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tercourse and to further a generous 
exchange of press matter. 

Under date of February 21, 1918, a 
contract was entered into between the 
Chinese Ministry of the Navy and the 
Japanese firm of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd., for the construction of a radio 
station capable of direct communication 
with Japan, America and Europe. (Mac- 
Murray, p. 1519.) A supplemental pro- 
vision, dated March 5, 1918, reads: 

During the period of 30 years men- 
tioned in Article 4 of the Contract, the 
Government shall not permit any other 
person or firm to erect, nor shall it 
erect by itself, any wireless station in 
China for the purpose of communicat- 
ing with any foreign country. 

Reference is made in the « )ntract to 
the cable monopolies, the idea appar- 
ently being that either an understanding 
would be reached with the cable com- 
panies, or that competing radio services 
would not be established until the ex- 
piration. of the cable monopolies. 

Under date of August 27, 1918, an 
agreement was entered into between the 
Chinese Ministry of War and Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., 
covering the financing and sale to the 
Chinese Government of certain wireless 
telephone field sets. 
1440.) This was followed by an agree- 
ment, dated May 24, 1919, by which the 
two parties agreed to form a Chinese 
National Wireless Company. The object 
of the company is given as being to 
manufacture and deal in wireless tele- 
graph and telephone apparatus, etc., and 
to repair and maintain wireless installa- 
tions, but not to operate stations. Of 
this contract, which is to run for twenty 
years, one provision reads: 

If goods supplied by the Chinese 
company are not lower in quality nor 
higher in price to those offered by other 
companies, the Government will pur- 
chase exclusively from the Chinese 
company all of its present and future 
requirements in wireless telegraph and 
telephone apparatus, materials and sup- 
plies, and further, if the Government 
suffers no loss by giving such work to 


(MacMurray, p.. 


the Chinese company, the Chinese com. 
| pany shall be exclusively entrusted with 
the repair and maintenance of all wire. 
less telegraph and telephone apparatus 
and equipment in China. 


Under date of January 8, 1921, ay 
agreement was entered into between the 
Minister of Communications and an 
American radio company—the Federal 
Telegraph Company of California. This 
agreement contemplates the erection 
near Shanghai of a high-power radio 
station, capable of communicating with 
the United States, and the erection o{ 
secondary stations at Harbin, Shanghai, 
Peking and Canton. 

The contract is a rather complicated 
one, and has since been modified. It 
contains no monopoly provision. It 
has, however, been argued that the con- 
tract does in fact confer a monopoly. 

_The contract contemplates radio sery- 
ices between the United States and 
China—the Federal Company to pro- 
vide the necessary American stations— 
and that trans-Pacific radio traffic gath- 
ered by the China-Federal _ stations 
should be transmitted over this circuit. 
As there is nothing in the contract that 
would prevent the setting up of com 
peting trans-Pacific radio circuits, the 
American Government takes the posi- 
tion that the agreement is not of a 
monopolistic nature. In general, the 
Federal contract provides for the erec- 
tion of the stations for the account oi 
the Chinese Government, for their ulti- 
mate outright ownership by the Govern- 
ment, and for their operation for a 
period of years by a Radio Administra- 
tion, participated in both by the Chinese 
Government and the Federal Telegrap! 
Company. 

The Japanese, British and Danish 
Governments protested the granting 0! 
this concession. The Danish protest 
was based upon the cable monopoly 
held by the “Great Northern” and the 
“Eastern.” The British protest was 
based on this and also upon the Mar- 
coni Company’s contract with China. 
As to the latter, it was not claimed that 
the business should have necessarily 
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cone to the Chinese company but that 
the Chinese company had preferential 


rights. 

The Japanese protest was based on 
the Mitsui contract of February 21, 
1918, especially upon the supplemental 
declaration of March 5, 1918. 

The United States gave, and is giv- 
ing, vigorous diplomatic support to the 
Federal company and takes the stand 
that the monopoly concessions are in 
violation of the American treaty rights 
and of the Open Door. 

The subject of trans-Pacific com- 
munication was on the Agenda of the 
\Vashington Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments, but for various reasons 
was not considered at length. The 
Conference, however, adopted a resolu- 
tion regarding radio stations in China. 
The resolution does not deal with the 
concessions referred to above. It care- 
fully sidesteps the difficult questions 
created by the existence of radio sta- 
tions—unauthorized by the Chinese 
government—in leased territories, in the 
South Manchurian Railway Zone and 
in the French Concession at Shanghai. 
The Chinese delegation took the oc- 
casion formally to declare “that the 
Chinese Government does not recognize 
or concede the right of any foreign 
power or the nationals thereof to install 
or operate, without its express consent, 
radio stations in legation grounds, set- 
tlements, concessions, leased territories, 
railway areas or other similar areas.” 
One paragraph of the resolution adopted 
at \Vashington greatly curtails the use of 
the American government radio station 
located in the Legation grounds at 
Peking. Formerly this station inter- 
cepted American news radioed at Manila 
and made such news available to the 
press. The resolution has considerable 
value as a recognition of Chinese auth- 
ority over radio stations unquestionably 
within Chinese jurisdiction. 

Presumably the agreement entered into 
at the Washington Conference in regard 
to the Open Door, will stand in the way 
of the granting by China of cable and 
tadio monopolies. Yet of this the writer 


'of this memorandum is 


by no means 
sure. 


A proposal was submitted to the 
American delegation to the Conference 
to the effect that American, British, 
French and Japanese radio interests, act- 
ing together, be permitted to develop 
Chinese radio—virtually a radio consort- 
ium. The suggestion did not meet with 
approval. (The correspondence is pub- 
lished in the Report on the Radio Indus- 
try issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.) M. Viviani submitted to the 
Conference a resolution along the same 
general line. It was shelved. 

Following’ the Conference there was a 
series of meetings of representatives of 
Great Britain, Japan, France and _ the 
United States, who attempted quite in- 
formally and unofficially to work out an 
accord between the various cable and 
radio interests that would be acceptable 
to them and in the general interest. The 
scheme proposed has not met with gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Somewhat later the Federal Telegraph 
Company of California entered into 
negotiations with the Radio Corporation 
of America that finally resulted in 
the organizing of a new company, the 
Federal Telegraph Company of Dela- 
ware, in which both companies became 
interested and to which (with consent of 
the Chinese Government) the ederal 
Chinese concession was transferred. (See 
Report on Radio Industry already refer- 
red to.) 

In brief the trans-Pacific communica- 
tion situation at the moment is this: 

(1) There is one cable across the 
north Pacific—that operated by the 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co. 

(2) The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica conducts a radio business between 
the United States and Japan. 

(3) The American Navy owns and 
operates several high-power radio sta- 
tions in the Pacific. By act of Congress 
the use of these stations for commercial 
and press business is narrowly restricted. 

(4) The radio stations provided for in 
the Federal contract have not been built. 

(5) The station provided for the Mit- 
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sui contract is in operation but does not 
communicate with American stations. 

(6) The Powers concerned are sup- 
porting their respective nationals who 
claim cable and radio monopolies. 

(7) The American Government is giv- 
ing the Federal diplomatic support. 

Without first hand knowledge of the 
correspondence exchanged between the 
Powers and of er. :t negotiations be- 
tween the varic’- ierests, it is quite 
impossible to appraise the present actual 
situation. 

Any broad consideration of trans- 
Pacific communication raises the ques- 
tion as to the significance of such com- 
munications. If the view is taken that 
there should exist between the United 
States and the Far East adequate facili- 
ties—cable and radio—providing both 
direct and alternative routes and hand- 
ling traffic at low rates with a view to 
further commercial and other contacts, 
then needs-are certainly not being met, 
not even approximately. 


With broad social, economic, military 
and political purposes in mind, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land, acting in partnership, provided a 
cable connecting Canada and Australasia. 
It was laid about the time the cable 
across the north Pacific was- put down. 
The same British interests that secured 
a monopolistic concession in China tried 
to prevent the laying of a government- 
owned cable from Canada to Austral- 
asia. The major lengths of that cable 
are now being duplicated. (See John- 
son: “Annals of the Pacific Cable,” and 
the Annual Reports of the British Cable 
Board. ) 

The Department of State seems to 
have evolved a definite policy, in one 
direction at least, in regard to trans- 
oceanic cable and radio communication 
between the United States and other 
countries, namely, that such communica- 
tion, wherever possible, should be direct 
and not controlled by extraneous inter- 
ests. Such a policy is dead set against 
traffic between China and the United 
States being handled either through 
Japan or by a Japanese company. 


| WILLIAMSTOWN INSTITUTE 


To the Members of the Institute of Pacigc 
Relations: 

You may be interested to know of the djs. 
| cussions of the problems of the Pacific and 
| the Far East at the Institute of Politics a 
| Williamstown this past summer. The ideals 
and methods of the Honolulu and William. 
| stown Institutes are similar, although \)j. 
liamstown deals with all aspects of international] 
| relations and necessarily is largely American 
| in its membership. It aims, however, to have 
able spokesmen of every country whose {oreigy 
relations are cousidered. 
This summer one of the eight Round Tables 
| 

| 


devoted itself, three sessions a week for a 
month, to a study of international relations oj 
| Se. It was led by Mr. H. K. Norton, 
| and attended by some forty members, most of 
| whom had lived in China or made a study of 
| its international affairs. A General Confer- 
ence, open tu all members of the Institute, 
| some 300 in number, met twice a week for a 
| survey of the international situation in the 
| Far East. It might remind you of Honoluly 
| days; I had the pleasure of leading it, Pro- 
fessor H. Duncan. Hall was the Conference 
| Secretary, and Mr. C. C. Batchelder was one 
| of the speakers. We considered, in their inter- 
| national relations, the Philippine Islands, China, 
Japan, Australia, and the United States. As 
at Honolulu, the purpose was to present 
clearly, fairly, and sympathetically, the per- 
tinent facts and the conflicting points of view; 
(Continued on page 16) 


The Chinese delegation to the Wash- 
| ington Conference stated that it was the 
| policy of the Chinese government to own 
|and to operate telegraphs and _ radio. 
| There is much to be said in favor of 
giving support to this policy. Although 
such a policy may result in slower devel- 
opment, control either by a foreign com- 
pany or by several foreign companies, 
whether of the same or of different 
nationalities, would certainly result in 
innumerable difficulties. 

Radio in foreign settlements and other 
| Chinese territory not under actual Chi- 
nese control should not be allowed to 
develop in such ways as to compete with 
_ Chinese installations or to give the own- 
ers any special commercial or other ad- 
vantages. 

A snitably organized radio broadcast- 
ing system might be of great political 
and educational advantage to China. But 
if utilized to further selfish or factional 
interests it might result in many untore- 
seeable problems. It certainly should 
not be controlled by foreigners. 
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CANTON WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
AND THE PROFESSIONS 
Miss Yau Tsit Law, 
General Secretary, Y.W.C.A., 
Canton, China. 


Representatives of more than fifty 
women’s organizations gathered together 
last August to organize the Kwongtung 
Women’s Association. The membership 
of this organization includes labor unions 
of various trades, the Women’s Emanci- 
pation Association, the Women’s Rights 
Movement, vocational schools, law 


schools, as well as the Women’s Depart- 


ment of the Kwongtung University, and 
colleges. The Association is organized 
irrespective of creeds, vocations, or 
ranks. Its purpose is as follows: “To 
unite women of all walks of life in the 
province; to centralize their strength 
for the thorough emancipation of 
women; and to participate in the revolu- 
tion of the people for China’s true 
freedom and democracy.” 

From the above we realize that the 

women of Kwongtung are turning their 
faces toward two things: first, toward 
setting themselves and their sisters free 
from the unequal treatment under which 
they have suffered in the past; and sec- 
ondly, toward taking their part, as citi- 
zens, in the struggle for the freedom and 
progress of their country. 
‘ One of the chief reasons for 
Woman’s position in China in the past 
has been her economic dependence. It 
was not the duty of Woman to be 
monev-earning. Unless the family was 
poor, her duty was to spend her days 
obediently and quietly at home. Her will 
was not her own, but that of the person 
who did earn the family money, either 
her father-in-law or husband. Conse- 
quently one of the battle cries in her 
struggle for emancipation is “Economic 
Independence.” 

Besides common labor and industries 
of various types which women of the 
poorer class would naturally undertake, 
women are now being engaged in many 
kinds of professions and business, chiefly 
along the following lines: 


1. Medical. Introduced from the West 
by missionaries, this profession has been 
very common and popular during the 
past twenty years. Training Schools for 
the practise of Medicine, Nursing, and 
Mid-wifery have been flooded both by 
young girls and by middle-aged women. 
Those who have had better academic 
training usually take up medicine. For 
a while nurses seemed to be in great 
demand, but recently the wave of popu- 
larity seems to have passed on to the 
School of Mid-wifery. There are sev- 
eral such schools in Canton, each with 
an enrollment of more than two hun- 
dred girls, looking forward to the com- 
pletion of their two-year course. West- 
ern medicine and obstetrical technique 
have certainly won a place with the Chi- 
nese. ‘The demand for practitioners so 
trained has been so great that it is 
known to be the best paid profession. 

2. Teaching. When China first turned 
her face toward the new system of 
education, there was a loud cry for 
teachers. Consequently many Normal 
Schools were founded and women stu- 
dents looked to those schools for the 
completion of their education. At pres- 
ent teaching is still a common profes- 
sion, for those who can teach, but the 
requirements are being constantly raised. 
Many girls are going through the six 
years of middle school, and not a few 
are going through college, enjoying the 
same privileges as their brothers. A 
number of the old Normal Schools have 
been changed to Middle Schools, with 
normal training as one of their depart- 
ments. 

3. Business. So far, women have not 
yet entered many forms of business. 
Clerical and stenographic work attract 
more women in ports like Shanghai and 
Hongkong than in Canton, partly be- 
cause the demands are greater and partly 
because more women have been trained 
for the position. As far as clerkships 
are concerned, men seem to be still hold- 
ing those posts. One business that has 
been largely using women during the 
past two years has been the telephone. 
Women operate the service, but the sys- 
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tem is old, and there is little realization 
of their responsibility as operators. 

4. Social Service. Comparatively few 
women are social workers here in Can- 
ton, not because the profession is unat- 
tractive to them, but because opportuni- 
ties are few. The “Bible Women,” 
trained by mission schools for evangel- 
istic purposes, though they have had 
only primary school education, have, 
nevertheless, for years done a great deal 
for the homes. The Y. W. C. A. has 
paid secretaries taking charge of its dif- 
ferent departments. Many students and 
church members are doing social service 
work voluntarily; but paid positions are 
as yet so few, and applicants so many, 
that of the many women desirous of tak- 
ing up the work, only a few are accepted. 

5. Government Service. In the first 
year of the Chinese Republic, the Canton 
Provincial Government gave ten seats to 
women in the Provincial Assembly. The 
change in governmental regimes from 
year to year has made a break in the 
maintenance of woman suffrage. Since 
the Kuomintang Party regained its 
strength in Canton, once more a new era 
has begun. Woman Suffrage is no 
longer mere talk, but a fact.Nowadays 
women of Canton are beginning the 
study of Law in order that they may 
know the laws of the country and their 
own legal status in it. 

Thus we realize that the day is dawn- 
ing when China’s womanhood will find 
itself in the place in which it actually 
belongs. Except within the old families, 
it is no longer a strange thing for the 
women of the household to be engaged 
in certain professions or forms of busi- 
ness. With the development of the 
country, opportunity will inevitably open 
wider and wider to them. They need 
adequate training, but most of all they 
need that legal recognition of their free- 
dom which will help them break down 
the traditional attitude which looks upon 
upon them as property. Naturally, men 
and women have their special duties to 
perform, but we believe that they are of 
equal importance to society, and equal 
opportunities should be given to them. 


AUSTRALIAN MANDATE OVER 
NEW GUINEA 


(Continued from page 5) 


_ temper of the governed enjoyed by thos. 


have successfully controlled native 


people. The Commonwealth Govery. 


ment recognising that cadets for the 


tropical civil service need special traip. 


ing, have, to that end, established withiy 


_the University of Sydney a Chair oj 
_ Anthropology. Students engaged in thy 


study should find useful the reports ang 


| vocabularies of Mr. E. W. Chinnery the 


_sary for progress.” 


Government Anthropologist in the ter- 
ritory. 

The welfare of the natives is the chie! 
concern of the Mandatory. They nun- 
ber about 350,000 and present an extra- 
ordinary mixture of physical type, lang- 
uage, and culture. “Many of them are 
constantly at war with one another and 
some have never heard of a white man. 
Such destructive practices as homicide, 
suicide, abortion and infanticide are com- 
mon and it seems inevitable that they 
must perish unless some strong contrd- 
ling influence enters and regulates their 
lives, teaching them to abandon what 
is destructive and to adopt what is neces- 
Since the 
of the plantations and in fact their ex- 


success 


_istence depends upon an adequate supply 


of native labor, one of the most urgent 
tasks of the Administration has been t 


| promote the well-being of the natives, 


encourage them to work and protect them 
from abuse at the hands of recruiters and 
employers. Public health has had the 
closest attention from the Administration. 
In 1923 the Director of the Institute of 


| Tropical Medicine was engaged for one 


ritory. 


year to reorganize and consolidate the 
medical and sanitary services of the ter- 
It is intended to build up a per- 
manent medical staff recruited from men 
trained in the diagnosis and treatment of 


tropical diseases and familiar, by actual 


| experience, with the various classes 0! 


local problems requiring attention. Hos- 
pitals have been erected and well fur 


'nished, natives are trained in the dress- 


ing and treatment of tropical sores and 
other diseases, the recognition of cases 
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“requiring medical treatment, the methods 
of quarantining infectious or contagious 
cases and the elements of domestic 
hygiene. When considered efficient, they 
are returned to their villages with a 
badge of authority and a supply of 
drugs and dressings. But experience has 
shown that it is unwise to rush these 
medical tultuls, as they are called, 
through an elementary course of train- 
ing. They learn slowly, forget readily, 
and work poorly unless supervised. 

An elementary and a technical school 
have been established. In the latter 
such handicrafts as carpentry, cane-work- 
ing, plumbing, painting, and book bind- 
ing are taught. In his report Colonel 
Ainsworth regretted that “the present 
conditions of the natives and their more 
essential requirements were not consid- 
ered before making any definite move in 
the way of Education. It seems 
fairly certain that the first thing to do is 
to instil into their minds a real sense 
of agriculture by which means alone 
their future prosperity and very exist- 
ence can be assured. The subject of 
native agriculture is the crux of the 
question regarding native prosperity, not 
only of the New Guinea islands, but of 
the whole inhabited area of the Pacific.” 

By the Law Repeal and Adopting 
Ordinance Act 1921 the White Australia 
policy was extended to the territory. 
Supported by Papuan experience the offi- 
cial opinion is that the interests of the 
natives require the exclusion of colored 
From this view Colonel Ains- 
worth dissents. “The whole of the ter- 
ritory” he writes, “lies in the tropics. It 
is extremely doubtful if it is ever likely 
to be a country where white men can 
perform manual toil as a regular part 
of their existence. The native popula- 
tion generally is remarkably sparse and 
as a whole extremely backward. Asia or 
Indonesia would seem to be the only pos- 
sible source of the human material so 
necessary for the development of the 
country.” He dismisses the supposi- 
tion that the presence of: Asiatic artisans 


laborers. 


| 


_is likely to interfere with the progress of 


the natives. 


“It will take many years 


_yet before the natives under the best 
conditions can hope to take the place of 


| skilled 


Asiatic labor. Meanwhile the 
present restrictions tend to exclude com- 
petition and maintain a number of ineffi- 
cient Asiatic workmen already in the 
Territory at a rate of wage altogether 
beyond the value of the services rend- 
ered.” 


Under the mandate Australia may ex- 
tend to New Guinea not only her immi- 
gration policy but also her fiscal policy. 
To this interpretation of the “C’ type 


| of mandate Japan offered the strongest 
objection. 


Finally she acquiesced, but, 


| when the mandate was issued, her Gov- 
| ernment announced that the withdrawal 


_of her claim for an 


‘ 


‘open door” “should 


| not be considered as an acquiescence on 


the part of His Imperial Japanese Maj- 
esty’s Government in the submission of 
Japanese subjects to a discriminatory 
and disadvantageous treatment in the 
mandated territories.” In point of fact 
Australia, unlike New Zealand in respect 
of Samoa, has not discriminated in 
favor of any State. The tariff in New 
Guinea is the same whatever the country 


_of origin or the distination of the goods. 
The Mandatory has agreed that, if any 
dispute should arise between her and an- 


other member of the League relating to 


_the interpretation or the application of 


| Court of International Justice. 


the provisions of the mandate, such dis- 
pute, if it cannot be settled by negotia- 
tion, shall be submitted to the Permanent 
She has 
also undertaken to make, and has, in 
fact, furnished, to the Council of the 


League annual reports containing full 
information with regard to the territory. 


| These reports have been most carefully 


scrutinized by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission whose searching yet tactful 
questions display an enthusiasm and 
competence that give value to their com- 
mendation of the reports already sub- 


| mitted to them by the Australian Gov- 


ernment. 
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MILITARISM IN CHINA 

(Continued from page 1) 
spent in carrying on civil wars. Chiefly 
due to repeated contributions and taxes 
to the army, industry is virtually at a 
standstill. Chiefly due to diverting edu- 
cational appropriations for military use, 
the educational system is shattered. War- 
fare and preparations for war over- 
shadow everything else in the social fab- 
ric of China today. 

As to what militarism has done to the 
Chinese, two instances should suffice. In 
a silk-manufacturing town in south-east- 
ern China there is a pawnshop of good 
social standing and economic prosperity. 
Recently a civil war was waged in the 
vicinity and the army needed money. 
Within a short interval of about twelve 
months, military officers and_ soldiers 
visited the shop one hundred and seventy- 
five times, demanding money on each 
occasion. As a result the shop was 
closed for business and the proprietor 
becomes a poor man. Again, during the 
recent civil war near Peking, several 
divisions were stationed in the suburbs 
of the national Capitol. One division 
especially provided neither food nor lodg- 
ing for its soldiers and the soldiers ate 
and slept in the peasants’ homes as they 
went from village to village. In addition 
they forced the majority of the villagers 
to work for the army without compensa- 
tion. The males attended to manual 
labor, the females cooked for them and 
the children fed their horses. After the 
army withdrew, the villagers had prac- 
tically nothing in the home and nothing 
on the farm. Now winter is coming and 
they are facing cold and starvation. 

But a pertinent question arises: since 
militarism has done so much harm to 
the Chinese, why do they tolerate it and 
why don’t they try to put a stop to it? 
Two fundamental reasons may be sug- 
gested as answers. First, the Chinese 
view of |:'c emphasizes the non-mixing 
of good w.tl: evil. The Chinese consider 
militarism an evil; they despise soldiers. 
Good citizens will never condescend to 
become soldiers; and they want to leave 
soldiers alone. ‘They know militarism 


is bad, but they want militarism to die of 
its own accord. What they fail to see, 
however, is the fact that militarism wil] 
not die unless a counter force is being 
exerted to cause and hasten its death, 
In other words what the Chinese over. 
look is that the evil in society, just like 
the good, is capable of natural growth, 
if left alone. In order that the good 
may prevail in society, it must fight the 
evil and check its growth. 

There seems another reason why mili- 
tarism is allowed an unhampered growth 
in China, namely, the lack of organiza- 
tion among the civilians. The soldier is 
a powerful person because he is a part 
of the military machine and carries a 
gun. The other people are a scattered 
lot—they have no group organization 
and they have no substantial power at 
their command. They can not fight the 
soldiers because they neither have the 
means nor the equipment for such fight. 
In this way the peopie can hardly do 
anything else but endure the sufferings 
of militarism. 

But militarism in China is not likely 
to perpetuate itself forever. Already 
there are signs of its decline. Among 
others there are two especial methods 
that will hasten its death. One is by ag 
decisive war among the military chiefs 
resulting in the undisputed victory of one 
faction. In that case the favored fac- 
tion will gain political and social ascen- J 
dancy. Political and social ascendancy 
usually brings in its wake luxury and 
comfort which means sure ruin. As soon 
as other military leaders disintegrate, 
nation-wide propaganda against militar- 
ism as well as social reforms should be 
systematically carried on to make the re- 
vival of militarism impossible. This 
method, however, is not one one would 
ordinarily hope for, as it would cause 
heavy losses of life and property and bring 
attendant misery upon the people. 

The second method is more peaceful. 
It may be called the method of non- 
cooperation or passive resistance. Let 
the people refuse to pay taxes to, or do J 
forced labor for, or refuse to obey the 
unjust command of the army. This re- 
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sistance requires no arms or ammunition 
on the part of the people. It involves 
no bloodshed. What it needs is only or- 
canization and cooperation among the 
cocial classes. Everybody in the coun- 
try must stand firm. He must not be 
coerced by the army and must not yield 
to its demands. The individuals must 
stand together like a solid mass. In 
some instances this passive resistance has 
already proved effective. For example, 
in one case the army wanted to levy a 
tax on oil, in another it wanted to im- 
pose a tax on rice. In both instances 
the merchants closed their stores and de- 
clared a strike. Both taxes were eventu- 
ally called off. Opposition of this kind 
should be encouraged and gradually prac- 
tised throughout the nation. One great 
source of national salvation lies in this 
method of non-cooperation. To carry 
out this meth 1 effectively, the social 
f groups must organize; for China will 
largely depend upon the organization of 
her people to free herself from the tyr- 
anny of militarism. 

Norr—Dr. Chen’s excellent article on 
“Militarism in China” is so wel: written that 
it leaves very little to be said concerning that 
timely subject. However, there are two or 
three questions which seem to be of interest 
and importance to be brought forth in this 
connection. The first is: How was the mili- 
tary system in modern China originated? 
Second : How can we account for the fact 
that China has the largest army in the world? 
Third: How can the military system be cor- 
verted into an instrument for good? 

Tue ORIGIN oF THE Minitary SysTEM 

Since 1800 China has become a weak mili- 
} tary power. In all her foreign wars she suf- 
fered terrible defeats and humiliations. The 
tise of Japan as a world power after .the 
Russo-Japanese war gave her an_ inspiration. 
In January, 1905, an imperial edict was issued 
setting forth a plan for the organization of an 
army along modern lines. The work of or- 
ganization was assigned to Yuen Shih Kai. 
The famous Peiyang military school was then 
established. Many of the militarists, who have 
been trying to cut each others’ throats during 
these years of civil strife, were once fellow- 
students of that institution. 

In February, 19 2, the Republic of China 
Was established to take the place of the Man- 
chu Monarchy. Dr. Sun Yat-sen resigned his 
Position as provisional president of the Re- 
public in favor of Yuen Shih Kai. After as- 
—e the presidential throne in Peking, 

wen began to place his Peiyang men as 
governor-generals of the various cities of 
strategic importance. These Peiyang men scon 


split over the division of powers and spoils. As 
a result two military cliques were formed. One 
is known as the Chih-li group and the other as 
Anfu Clique. After Yuen’s death, they began 
to fight with one another for political suprem- 
acy in the country. These two cliques waged 
the civil war of 1920 and the Kiangsu-Cheki- 
ang war of 1924-5. At present Wu Pei Fu 
is the strong leader of the Chih-li group. 
Tuan Chi-jui, now retired, is still the recogn- 
ized leader of the Anfu group. 

In Manchuria, after the downfall of Yuen 
Shih Kai, the Fengtien clique was formed. 
Chang Tso-lin and his entourage are the 
leaders. For the past ten years the leaders 
of these military cliques have tried (and are 
still trying) to control the central government 
at Peking. They have no definite political 
platforms and policies, but they all try to 
imitate Mencius by saying what he once said. 
“Heaven does not yet wish the empire to enjoy 
tranquillity and good order. If Heaven wishes 
this, who is there besides ME to bring it 
about?” Each and every one of them believes 
that he is the only one who can save China. 
Very frequently they issue manifestoes apolo- 
gizing for whatever wrongs they may have 
done, declaring why they have to fight, how 
the country should be unified, and so on. They 
send long telegrams announcing their inten- 
tion of saving China by punishing their ene- 
mies, and urging the people to support them. 
Many students, merchants, and leaders of the 
various guilds are led to believe in them. 
Many are forced to give them financial sup- 
port. The civilians are not strongly organized 
to resist their demands. 

One CHINESE IN ARMs! 

It has been said that Chinese despise soldiers 
and that they believe good citizens should 
never condescend to become soldiers. This may 
be true in times of peace, but certainly it 
does not seem true in exraordinary times. In 
Wu Pei Fu’s camps one finds many student- 
soldiers. In Chang Kai-shek’s Expeditionary 
Force against the Northern Militarists, one 
finds thousands of “dare-to-die” student- 
soldiers. In Feng Yu Hsiang’s “Christian 
army” there are several thousand strong young 
peasants. It has been estimated that at 
present there are in all China nearly a million 
men in arms! If Chinese despise soldiers, 
surely the fathers would not permit their sons 
to join the -army, and wives would not let 
their husbands leave their homes for camps. 
But they have to. If not permitting them to 
join the throng of the militarists what else can 
they do, seeing that they have no soil for 
them to till, no domestic articles for them to 
make, and are too proud to let them turn 
loose to become bandits? They must eat. 
They must have clothes to wear. They are 
restless. They want to do something. good or 
bad. Under economic pressure the view of 
life seems to be necessarily changed. Then 
there is the group of red-blooded young 
patriots who have received some military 
training and who want to do something for 
their country. They want to help in unifying 
the nation. Against the wishes of the old 
folks they gc to the army camps. 
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THE Minitary SystEM 

That the present military system is an evil, 
even the militarists themselves do not deny. 
In fact some of them openly acknowledge it 
as an evil. But they consider it a necessary 
evil under present circumstances. They firmly 
believe that political China, with a population 
of over four hundred million and a territory 
occupying one-fourth of Asia, can only be 
unified by force. Most of the unpatriotic 
militarists, who a few years ago dared to sell 
their country’s rights for a mess of pottage, 
have disappeared from the Chinese political 
arena. It is safe to say that the present 
group of militarists are patriots who have 


~ the welfare of their country at heart, but who 


are unwilling to give up all the rights and 
privileges which they have acquired during 
these years of overlordship in the various 
strategic centers of the country. They are 
more or less bigoted, stubborn, and a little 
bit conceited. They do not realize that alone 
no one of them can lift China out of political 
chaos. Only a composite genius can do this. 
It is possible to believe that the time will 
come when they will be awakened and willing 
to sacrifice their interests for the sake of 
their country. It is also possible to believe 
that they will eventually come to listen to 
reason and follow common sense which is a 
characteristic of their race. When that time 
comes, China will not only be a unified nation 
politically but from a military standpoint a 
formidable world power. 
SHAO CHANG LEE, 


University of Hawaii. 
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(Continued from page 10) 

and to follow these with discussions. 
lution or votes are ever passed. 

In the two sessions devoted to the Philip- 
pines the claim for immediate and complete 
independence was ably presented by Senor 
Guevara, Resident Commissioner of :he Philip- 
pine Islands to the United States, and by 
Judge Jose A. Santos, a law partner of our 
Honolulu friend, Mr. Conrado Benitez. Among 
those who opposed this view were Hon. New- 
ton W. Gilbert, formerly acting Governor 
General of the Islands, Congressman J. M. 
Wainwright, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, a mem- 
ber of the Philippine Educational Commis- 
sion of 1925, and Mr. C. C. Batchelder. All 
speakers agreed that the present relations be- 
tween the Philippine Islands and the United 
States are unsatisfactory and that a modifica- 
tion or clearer definition of these relations 
should be made as soon as possible. A striking 
fact was the strength of the conviction that the 
best solution of the problem would be some 
form of Dominion status for the Islands, or 
one similar to that of Cuba, but with some- 
what greater powers reserved to the United 
States. 

Those who were at Honolulu will be inter- 
ested to learn that Mr. Benitez, inspired by the 
record of Mr. James Yen’s work in China, has 
started a similar mass education movement for 
the Filipinos—another bit of evidence of the 
usefulness of our Institute. 


No reso- 


For China, Dr. H. H. Kung, Presideny of 
Oberlin in China, and Dr. P. W. Kuo, recep tly 
President of Southwestern University 
Nanking and now Director of the China Ing; 
tute in America, well represented the natiop. 
alist viewpoint of their country. The mem. 
bers of the Institute showed that they regarde 
it as a great privilege to welcome such oy 
standing and able spokesmen of China. Sa 
pathetic support was given to the main cop. 
tention of Dr. Kuo and President Kung by the 
Americans who had lived in China as edy. 
cators, missionaries, and medical workers 
ticularly by Dr. E. H. Hume, Presi dent of 
Yale in China, and Dr. C. K. Edmunds, te. 
cently President of Canton Christian C lege 
On the other hand, Dr. F. E. Lee, recent) 
American Economist Consul in China, a 
Mr. C. C.. Batchelder co::tended that it would 
be unwise, both in the interest of China and 
of the powers, to curtail greatly at present the 
exceptional rights of foreign states. Apparently 
the large majority of those who took part in 
the discussion believed that both justice and 
necessity demand immediate and drastic modi- 
fication of the “unequal treaties” but that a 
complete cancellation at present of all foreign 
privileges would be unfortunate. 


Japan was represented by Hon. H. Saito, 
Consul General in New York and by Mr, 
Toshi Go, Manager of the New York office of 
the South Manchuria Railway. General V. 
Yakhontoff, formerly Major General in the 
Czar’s army and military attache in Tokyo, in- 
sisted that the conflict of railroad interests 
and policies in Manchuria, between Russia, 
China and Japan, could be settled peaceiully 
just as commercial difficulties are settled in 
the United States. Several speakers explained 
the complications of the Manchurian situation. 


As to American relations, there was general 
agreement that fundamental factors promise 
the continuance of friendly relations between 
the United States and Japan. A striking state- 


| ment, which attracted much attention both at 


Williamstown and in the leading American 
newspapers, was made by Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
President of the Institute and of \Villiams 
College. He said, “I think we blundered in 
1924 when our new immigration policy was 
adopted....I refer to the clause referred 
to as the Japanese Exclusion Act... I believe 
the American people broadly consider it 4 
blunder... Japan has gone on her way 
quietly with the dignity of a friend who has 
been hurt by our brutality . I venture te 
say in this audience we are sympathetic with 


| the idea of taking that step back if we cat, 


and as soon as we may.” 


If all of you could have been present at 
Williamstown this past summer, you would, I 


| am confident, have been impressed by the need 
of continuing the study of the facts regarding 


the international problems of the Phil ippines 
and the Far East and of a sympathetic ex: 
change of the differing points of view regard- 
ing them—in short, of the aims and the work 
of our Institute of Pacific Relations. 


G. H.LBLAKESLEE 
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